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Orange  Cloud  was  a  Pueblo  Indian  girl. 
She  lived  long,  long  ago. 

Orange  Cloud  lived  with  her  mother  and 
father  and  her  brother,  Red  Wood. 

There  were  two  other  people  in  Orange 
Cloud’s  family  of  long  ago  —  a  little  old 
grandmother  and  a  little  old  grandfather. 
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Orange  Cloud  and  her  family  lived  in  a 
house  that  you  would  think  was  queer. 
The  Pueblo  Indians  lived  in  queer  houses 
years  ago.  They  made  their  homes  on 
high  rocks. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  did  not  build  their 
houses  side  by  side.  They  put  one  house 
on  top  of  another. 

Each  house  was  set  back  a  little  from 
the  one  under  it.  So  the  roof  of  one  house 
made  a  porch  for  the  house  on  top. 

The  houses  one  on  top  of  the  other  looked 
like  one  house,  which  was  called  a  pueblo. 

The  only  way  that  the  Indians  could  get 
into  their  houses  was  through  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  And  a  ladder  was  used  to  get 
to  the  hole. 


One  morning  Orange  Cloud  went  down 
the  ladder  and  sat  on  the  porch.  She  liked 
to  sit  in  the  sunshine. 

After  some  time  Mother  called  Little 
Orange  Cloud  and  asked  her  to  help  make 
the  breakfast.  It  was  a  lot  of  work  to 
get  breakfast  ready. 

Mother  ground  the  com.  She  ground  it 
between  two  stones  until  it  was  very  fine. 
Then  Mother  had  corn  flour,  and  she  told 
Orange  Cloud  to  put  it  into  a  jar. 

"Orange  Cloud,”  said  Mother,  "mix  some 
water  with  the  corn  flour.  Then  it  will 
be  thin  enough  to  bake.” 

"Yes,  Mother,”  said  Orange  Cloud. 

Then  Orange  Cloud  made  the  corn  cakes, 
and  in  no  time  at  all  they  were  ready  to 
be  baked. 

A  small  fire  was  burning  at  one  end  of 
the  room.  There  were  hot  stones  in  the 
fire,  and  Orange  Cloud  baked  the  corn 
cakes  on  them. 
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Orange  Cloud  used  a  clean  white  shell 
to  put  the  cakes  on  the  stones.  Then 
she  watched  the  cakes  to  keep  them  from 
burning. 

When  the  corn  cakes  were  ready,  it  was 
time  to  have  breakfast.  Orange  Cloud 
called  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  and 
Father  and  Red  Wood. 

It  was  a  nice  warm  morning.  So  they 
all  had  their  breakfast  on  the  porch. 
Mother  carried  the  corn  cakes  and  other 
food  down  the  ladder  in  a  basket. 

It  was  so  much  fun  to  have  breakfast 
on  the  porch! 


Soon  after  breakfast  Father  went  to  the 
fields  to  work.  He  was  a  good  farmer. 
All  Pueblo  Indians  were  good  farmers. 

Little  Red  Wood  looked  down  from  the 
porch  and  watched  his  father  going  down 
the  long  road. 

The  road  went  down  and  down  and  down 
and  around  and  around  and  around  and 
down  again. 

It  was  a  long  way  from  the  top  of  the 
rocks  to  the  fields  at  the  bottom. 

Red  Wood  knew  that  when  he  grew  up, 
he,  too,  would  go  down  to  the  fields.  He 
was  going  to  be  a  good  farmer. 

But  now  he  was  only  a  little  boy  and  he 
could  play  on  the  porch  in  the  sunshine 
and  listen  to  Grandfather’s  stories. 

Then  Grandfather  called,  "Red  Wood! 
Red  Wood!  Come  here  and  I  will  tell  you 
some  stories.” 

"I  am  coming,  Grandfather!”  cried  Red 
Wood.  "I  am  coming!” 
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That  morning  Orange  Cloud  wanted  to 
listen  to  Grandfather’s  stories,  too,  but 
her  old  grandmother  called  her. 

"Come  here,  Orange  Cloud,”  she  called. 
"Your  bracelet  must  be  ready  tonight. 
You  have  to  put  the  blue  stones  in  your 
bracelet.” 

"Oh,  Grandmother!”  cried  Orange  Cloud. 
"I  want  to  lie  in  the  sun  and  listen  to 
Grandfather’s  stories.  May  I  please  stay 
to  listen  to  Grandfather’s  stories  this 
fine  morning?” 


"But  you  made  a  promise,  my  little  one,” 
said  Grandmother.  "You  said  that  your 
bracelet  would  be  ready  tonight.  I  said 
that  my  bracelet  would  be  ready,  too. 

"When  we  make  promises,  we  must  keep 
them.” 

"Yes,”  said  Orange  Cloud.  "I  made  a 
promise.  I  will  come.” 

"I’ll  teach  you  how  to  make  many,  many 
other  pretty  things,”  said  Grandmother. 
"You  can  put  them  around  your  neck  and 
on  your  arms. 

"As  you  work,  I’ll  tell  you  about  Mr. 
Rabbit  and  his  bracelet  and  Mr.  Bear,  who 
did  not  want  to  keep  a  promise.” 

"I’ll  come,  Grandmother!”  cried  Orange 
Cloud.  "I’ll  come!” 

And  up  the  ladder  she  ran. 

Grandmother  began  to  tell  her  story. 

Would  you  like  to  know  Grandmother’s 
story  of  Mr.  Rabbit  and  Mr.  Bear  and  the 
two  bracelets? 
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Mr.  Rabbit  and  Mr.  Bear  lived  near  each 
other  on  a  big  mountain  top. 


One  day  it  was  very  cold.  Mr.  Rabbit 
went  out  to  warm  himself  in  the  sun. 

Soon  he  went  by  Mr.  Bear’s  house  and 
he  saw  a  big  fire  near  the  front  door. 
Mr.  Bear  was  standing  by  the  fire,  trying 
to  get  warm. 

"How  good  the  fire  looks!”  Mr.  Rabbit 
said  to  himself.  "I  will  ask  Mr.  Bear  if 
he  will  let  me  stay  near  the  fire.” 

"Mr.  Bear,  may  I  stand  near  the  fire?” 
asked  Mr.  Rabbit.  "I  am  so  cold!” 

"No!”  said  Mr.  Bear  in  his  great  gruff 
way.  "There  is  no  room  for  you!” 
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"How  mean  he  is!”  thought  Mr.  Rabbit. 
"I  must  do  something  about  this.  I  must 
think  very  hard.” 

So  Mr.  Rabbit  went  home  to  think.  He 
thought  and  thought.  After  a  while  he 
went  to  see  Mr.  Bear  again. 

"Let  us  see  which  one  of  us  is  braver,” 
said  Mr.  Rabbit. 

"I  have  a  pretty  bracelet,  and  you  have 
a  pretty  bracelet.  The  one  who  is  braver 
can  take  the  other’s  bracelet.” 

"All  right,”  said  Mr.  Bear.  "But  I  am 
sure  I  am  braver  than  you.” 

"We  shall  see,”  said  Mr.  Rabbit. 

"Why  is  Mr.  Rabbit  not  afraid  of  me?” 
thought  Mr.  Bear. 

"Let  me  see  what  you  can  do  to  make  me 
frightened,”  said  Mr.  Rabbit. 

"All  right,”  said  Mr.  Bear. 

So  he  went  into  the  woods  and  pulled 
down  the  branch  of  a  tree  to  make  a  big 
noise.  But  Mr.  Rabbit  was  not  afraid. 
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Then  with  a  great  roar  Mr.  Bear  ran  up 
to  the  fire  and  began  to  paw  up  the  ground 
around  it. 

But  still  Mr.  Rabbit  was  not  frightened. 
He  just  laughed  at  this  noise. 

Mr.  Rabbit  said,  "Mr.  Bear,  now  I  will 
try  to  make  you  frightened.  Sit  here  by 
the  fire.” 
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Mr.  Rabbit  ran  off  to  the  woods  and 
there  he  found  an  Indian  mask.  It  was  a 
mask  that  the  Indians  put  on  for  their 
Corn  Dance. 

Mr.  Rabbit  put  on  the  mask  and  cried, 
"Here  I  come,  Mr.  Bear!  Here  I  come! 
Here  I  come!” 

Mr.  Bear  looked  around,  and  he  saw  Mr. 
Rabbit  coming  with  the  mask.  He  thought 
it  was  an  Indian  and  became  frightened 
at  once. 

When  Mr.  Rabbit  came  nearer,  Mr.  Bear 
cried,  "You  are  not  Mr.  Rabbit!  Oh,  no! 
You  are  not  my  friend  Mr.  Rabbit!” 

Mr.  Bear  became  so  frightened  that  he 
started  to  run  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  he 
took  his  bracelet  with  him. 

Then  Mr.  Rabbit  started  to  run  after 
Mr.  Bear. 

As  he  ran,  Mr.  Rabbit  cried,  "I  am  not 
an  Indian.  I  am  Mr.  Rabbit.  Give  me 
your  bracelet!” 
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But  Mr.  Bear  kept  on  running.  At  last 
he  came  to  the  log  where  his  mother  lived 
and  he  ran  into  it  to  hide. 

"Mother!”  cried  Mr.  Bear.  "An  Indian 
is  running  after  me!” 

Mr.  Rabbit  ran  to  the  log  and  threw 
himself  down  in  front  of  it. 

Mother  Bear  looked  out.  She  asked, 
"What  do  you  want,  Mr.  Rabbit?” 

"I  want  Mr.  Bear’s  bracelet!”  said  Mr. 
Rabbit.  "He  said  that  if  I  frightened 
him,  he  would  give  me  his  bracelet.  I 
frightened  him  and  I  want  the  bracelet!” 

"Come  out,  my  little  one,”  said  Mother 
Bear.  "This  is  Mr.  Rabbit.  It  is  not  an 
Indian.” 


"I  know  it  is  Mr.  Rabbit,”  said  Mr. 
Bear.  "I  knew  it  was  he  all  the  time, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  give  him  my  pretty 
bracelet.  I  want  to  keep  my  bracelet. 
I  do  not  have  any  more  bracelets.” 

"But,”  Mother  Bear  said,  "you  made  a 
promise.  You  must  keep  your  promise. 
Next  time  do  not  make  promises  that  you 
do  not  want  to  keep.  Now  give  Mr.  Rabbit 
your  bracelet.” 

Mr.  Bear  had  to  give  away  his  pretty 
bracelet.  He  was  sad.  He  was  very,  very 
sad.  But  from  that  day  on,  Mr.  Bear  did 
not  ever  make  any  promises  that  he  did 
not  want  to  keep. 

And  this  is  the  end  of  the  story  that 
Grandmother  told  Orange  Cloud. 

"Thank  you,  Grandmother,”  said  Orange 
Cloud.  "That  was  a  fine  story! 


One  day  Orange  Cloud  ran  to  her  mother 
and  cried,  "Look,  Mother!  Grandmother 
has  given  me  this  beautiful  clay  jar.  It 
was  her  water  jar.  She  made  it  when  she 
was  a  little  girl/’ 

"You  must  take  good  care  of  it,  Orange 
Cloud,”  said  Mother. 

"Mother,”  said  Orange  Cloud,  "I  would 
like  to  use  Grandmother’s  jar  to  help  you 
to  bring  water  from  the  spring. 

"I  think  I  am  old  enough  to  go  with  you. 
May  I  go  with  you  next  time?” 

"I  am  going  now,”  said  Mother,  "and  you 
may  come.” 
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There  was  no  water  on  top  of  the  rocks, 
where  the  pueblo  was.  Each  woman  took 
a  big  clay  jar  down  to  the  spring  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rocks.  There  she  got  the 
water  for  her  family. 

So  down,  down,  down  the  road  went 
Orange  Cloud  and  her  mother  until  they 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocks. 

Mother  carried  her  own  jar,  and  Orange 
Cloud  carried  her  grandmother’s  pretty 
clay  jar. 

When  they  got  to  the  spring,  Mother 
said,  "Don’t  fill  your  jar  to  the  top,  Orange 
Cloud,  or  you  will  get  wet.” 

Soon  Orange  Cloud  and  Mother  had  to 
start  back  again.  And,  oh,  what  a  long 
way  it  was  to  the  top  of  the  rocks! 

Orange  Cloud  said,  "Tell  me  a  story, 
Mother.  Tell  me  a  story  that  will  not 
end  until  we  are  home.” 

Mother  laughed  and  said,  "I  will  tell 
you  a  story  that  has  no  end.” 
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Once  there  was  a  great  Indian  chief  who 
liked  to  hear  good  stories.  But  he  was 
not  happy,  because  the  stories  he  heard 
were  never  very  long.  They  all  ended  too 
soon. 

One  day  the  great  Indian  chief  called 
all  his  people  together. 

He  said,  "I  want  to  hear  a  story  that  will 
never  end.  I  will  give  my  daughter  as  a 
wife  to  anyone  who  can  tell  me  a  story  that 
will  never  end.” 

But  no  one  even  tried  to  tell  such  a 
story.  No  one  knew  a  story  that  had  no 
end. 
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One  day  a  ragged  Indian  boy  came  to  the 
great  chiefs  lodge. 

He  went  to  the  warriors  who  stood  near 
the  lodge  and  said,  "I  have  heard  that 
Great  Chief  will  give  his  daughter  as  a 
wife  to  anyone  who  will  tell  him  a  story 
with  no  end.” 

The  warriors  said,  "Yes,  that  is  so.” 

"Will  you  take  me  to  see  Great  Chief?” 
asked  the  boy. 

"Yes,”  said  the  warriors,  and  they  took 
the  boy  into  the  lodge. 

The  boy  went  to  Great  Chief  and  said, 
"I  have  come  to  tell  you  a  story  that 
never  ends.” 

"Come  into  my  room,”  said  Great  Chief. 

The  boy  went  with  the  great  chief,  and 
they  began  to  talk  about  their  plans. 

"My  boy,”  said  Great  Chief,  "come  here 
tomorrow  to  tell  your  story.  If  you  tell 
me  a  story  that  has  no  end,  I  will  let  you 
have  my  daughter  as  your  wife.” 
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The  next  day  the  ragged  Indian  boy  came 
to  the  lodge.  The  warriors  took  him  to 
Great  Chief. 

And  then  the  Indian  boy  began  to  tell  his 
story. 


"Once  there  was  a  man  in  my  pueblo  who 
had  a  lot  of  money,”  said  the  Indian  boy. 
"He  had  so  much  money  that  no  one  in  the 
pueblo  knew  how  much  he  had.” 
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"The  man  had  so  many,  many  farms  that 
no  one  in  the  country  had  more  farms  than 
he  did,”  said  the  Indian  boy. 

"The  man  had  a  big  house,  too.  It  was 
a  very  big  house.  And  it  was  the  biggest 
house  in  all  the  country.  The  house  was 
many,  many  miles  long,  and  it  was  so  high 
that  it  very  nearly  reached  the  clouds! 

"There  were  no  windows  in  the  house, 
but  there  was  a  door  at  the  top.  Even 
though  the  house  was  so  big,  it  had  only 
one  door.”  _ 


"Then  one  day  the  man  began  to  plant 
wheat  in  his  fields.  He  planted  for  days 
and  days  and  days,”  went  on  the  Indian 
boy. 

"After  some  time  the  wheat  began  to 
grow.  And  there  were  so  many  fields  of 
wheat!  Everywhere  people  looked  they 
saw  fields  of  wheat.” 
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"The  wheat  grew  and  grew,  and  soon  it 
was  ready  to  be  cut,”  said  the  Indian  boy. 

"When  the  wheat  was  cut,  the  man  put 
it  into  his  house.  He  put  in  wheat  and 
put  in  wheat  and  put  in  wheat  until  it  came 
right  up  to  the  door  of  the  house. 

"Then  the  man  covered  the  door  of  the 
house  and  went  away.” 
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After  the  boy  had  told  that  much  of  the 
story,  he  said,  "Great  Chief,  I  want  to  go 
to  sleep.  I’ll  sleep  now  and  go  on  with  the 
story  tomorrow.” 

"Very  well,”  said  Great  Chief.  "You 
may  sleep  now.” 

And  he  gave  the  Indian  boy  a  soft  bed 
to  lie  on. 

The  next  day  the  Indian  boy  went  on 
with  his  story. 

"Many,  many  days  went  by,  and  the 
wheat  was  still  in  the  man’s  house,”  said 
the  Indian  boy. 

"Then  one  morning  a  little  ant  came  to 
the  house  and  began  to  dig  a  tiny  hole 
at  the  edge. 

"Dig,  dig,  dig!  went  the  little  ant.  How 
she  could  dig!  After  a  year  the  hole  was. 
big  enough  so  that  the  little  ant  could  reach 
the  wheat. 

"The  little  ant  took  out  some  wheat  and 
carried  it  to  the  ant  hill. 
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And  after  she  took  the  wheat  to  the 
hill,  the  little  ant  went  back  to  the 
hole  at  the  edge  of  the  house,”  said  the 
Indian  boy. 

"Again  the  little  ant  took  some  wheat 
to  the  ant  hill. 

"And  after  she  took  the  wheat  to  the 
ant  hill,  the  little  ant  went  back  to  the 
hole  at  the  edge  of  the  house. 

"Then  the  ant  took  a  little  more  wheat 
to  the  ant  hill. 

"And  after  she  took  the  wheat  to  the 
ant  hill,  the  little  ant  went  back  to  the 
hole  at  the  edge  of  the  house.” 

The  boy  went  on  and  on  in  this  way. 

At  last  the  great  chief  said,  "I  want 
to  go  to  sleep.  I’ll  sleep  now,  and  you 
may  go  on  with  the  story  tomorrow.” 

Then  the  boy  went  to  sleep,  too. 

The  next  morning  he  was  up  early.  He 
came  to  the  great  chief’s  room  and  began 
to  tell  his  story  again. 
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The  Indian  boy  said  that  the  ant  went 
to  the  hole  at  the  edge  of  the  house. 


He  said  that  she  took  a  little  wheat  and 
then  carried  it  to  the  ant  hill. 


At  last  the  great  Indian  chief  could  stand 
it  no  longer. 

He  jumped  up  and  cried,  "Stop!  Stop! 
Your  story  will  never  end!  You  may  take 
my  daughter  as  your  wife  and  do  not  go  on 
with  that  story!” 


The  Indian  boy  told  the  same  story  for 
five  long  weeks. 
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"That  is  a  good  story,  Mother,”  said 
Orange  Cloud. 

"Why,  here  we  are  at  the  top  of  the 
rocks!  It  took  no  time  at  all!” 

"Now  my  little  one  can  come  with  me 
every  day  to  get  water,”  said  Mother. 
"And  each  day  I’ll  tell  a  story.” 


sat  on  the  porch  in  the  sunshine.  Red 
Wood  was  very  sad. 


All  the  Indian  hunters  were  going  out 
to  catch  rabbits,  but  Red  Wood  had  to 
stay  at  home.  He  was  still  too  little  to  go 
hunting. 

Everywhere  he  looked  Red  Wood  saw  the 
hunters  leave  the  pueblo.  Down,  down 
the  road  they  went. 

When  the  hunters  got  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rocks,  they  climbed  on  their  ponies 
and  away  they  went. 

"Grandfather,”  asked  Red  Wood,  "why 
are  the  men  going  to  hunt  rabbits?” 
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"We  like  meat  to  eat,”  said  Grandfather. 
"We  have  to  hunt  for  our  food.  Pueblo 
Indians  do  not  like  to  eat  fish.  We  like 
to  eat  rabbit  meat.” 

"What  a  feast  we  will  all  have  when  the 
hunters  come  back!”  said  Red  Wood. 

Then  Red  Wood  thought  about  the  time 
when  he  would  be  a  hunter. 

"Grandfather,  I  cannot  wait  until  I  am 
old  enough  to  go  hunting,”  he  said.  "I 
want  to  be  a  good  hunter.” 

"I  shall  give  you  my  rabbit  sticks,” 
said  Grandfather.  "I  shall  teach  you  how 
to  throw  them  and  catch  many  rabbits. 
You  will  be  a  good  hunter.” 

"A  rabbit  is  not  as  clever  as  a  fox,  is  he, 
Grandfather?”  asked  Red  Wood. 

"A  fox  is  cleverer  than  a  rabbit,  but  I 
know  a  story  of  a  fox  who  was  not  so  clever 
as  he  thought.” 

"Oh,  tell  it  to  me!”  said  Red  Wood. 

This  is  Grandfather’s  story. 
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The  Story  of  the  Clever  Fox 

Once  a  coyote  was  walking  down  the 
road.  He  came  to  a  mountain  where  a 
very  clever  fox  lived. 

The  fox  had  once  played  tricks  on  the 
coyote,  and  so  Coyote  walked  up  to  him 
and  said,  "I  am  going  to  eat  you!” 

And  Coyote  began  snapping  his  teeth 
together. 

"Oh,  no!”  cried  Fox.  "Don’t  eat  me! 
I  must  hold  up  this  rock  for  my  friends. 
And  in  a  little  while  they  are  going  to 
bring  me  some  food.” 
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"Well,  then,  let  me  hold  it  up,”  said 
Coyote. 

"All  right,”  said  Fox. 

So  Coyote  got  under  the  rock,  and  Fox 
ran  away. 

Coyote  stayed  under  the  rock  a  long 
time,  but  the  fox’s  friends  did  not  come 
with  the  food.  Coyote  stayed  a  little  while 
longer,  and  still  no  one  came.  At  last 
he  jumped  out  from  under  the  rock. 

"The  fox  has  played  another  trick  on 
me,”  Coyote  said  to  himself.  "If  I  do  not 
eat  him  soon,  he  will  keep  on  playing 
tricks.” 

Then  Coyote  went  to  look  for  the  bad 
fox.  He  found  the  fox  near  a  place  where 
there  were  lots  of  bees. 

"Fox,  this  time  I  am  really  going  to 
eat  you,”  said  Coyote.  "You  played  a 
trick  on  me  again.” 

And  Coyote  began  snapping  his  teeth 
together. 
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"No,  don’t  eat  me,”  said  Fox.  "I  have 
to  take  care  of  my  little  sisters,  the  bees. 
Soon  they  are  going  to  bring  me  some 
food.” 

"I’ll  take  care  of  your  little  sisters,”  said 
Coyote.  "Then  they  will  give  me  all  the 
food.” 

"All  right,”  said  Fox.  "I  have  put  some 
sticks  in  those  holes.  If  you  don’t  get  the 
food  in  a  little  while,  take  out  the  sticks 
so  that  my  little  sisters  can  come  out.” 

Fox  went  away,  and  Coyote  stayed  to 
watch  the  holes.  Coyote  watched  for  a 
while,  but  no  one  came  with  the  food. 

So  Coyote  took  out  all  the  sticks  from 
the  holes,  just  as  the  fox  had  told  him. 
Then  out  came  all  the  bees!  And,  oh, 
there  were  so  many  bees! 

"Zzzzz,  zzzzz!”  said  the  bees,  and  they 
began  to  sting  Coyote. 

"Oh,  me!  Oh,  my!”  cried  Coyote. 

Coyote  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 
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Coyote  looked  for  the  fox  again.  It  was 
nearly  dark  when  Coyote  found  him.  Fox 
was  sitting  at  the  edge  of  a  pool. 

Coyote  went  to  the  fox  and  said,  "This 
time  I  am  really  going  to  eat  you.  I  have 
had  enough  of  your  tricks.” 

And  Coyote  began  snapping  his  teeth 
together. 
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"No,  you  must  not  eat  me!”  cried  the 
fox.  "Do  you  see  that  box  of  food  in  the 
pool?” 


"Yes,”  said  Coyote. 

"First  let  me  go  into  the  pool  and  get 
that  box  for  you.  Then  you  can  eat  me,” 
said  the  fox. 

"Oh,  no!”  cried  Coyote.  "You  would 
run  away.  I  will  get  it.” 
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"All  right,”  said  Fox.  "Now  let  me 
put  one  end  of  this  rope  around  your  neck, 
and  I  will  put  a  stone  at  the  other  end. 
Then  I  can  pull  you  out.” 

So  Coyote  jumped  into  the  pool  with  the 
rope  tied  around  his  neck.  He  had  no 
sooner  jumped  in  than  Fox  threw  the  stone 
in  after  him. 

Splash!  splash!  splash!  went  Coyote 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool! 

But  he  was  not  down  there  very  long, 
for  the  rope  around  his  neck  had  come  off. 
And  up,  up  he  came  to  the  top. 

And  what  do  you  think  Coyote  had  in 
his  mouth?  A  big  white  fish! 
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How  surprised  Fox  was  to  see  Coyote! 
He  thought  that  he  would  never  see  Coyote 
again.  But  this  time  his  trick  did  not 
work! 

Coyote  climbed  out  of  the  pool  and  sat 
down  on  the  bank  to  eat  the  big  white 
fish.  He  did  not  give  the  fox  even  one 
tiny  bite. 

The  fox  would  have  liked  to  eat  a  piece 
of  the  fish,  for  he  was  really  hungry.  But 
Coyote  just  let  him  look  and  look. 

This  time  Fox  was  not  so  clever  as  he 
thought. 
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How  Red  Wood  laughed  at  the  end  of  the 
story! 

"Good  for  Coyote!”  he  cried.  "I  am 
glad  the  coyote  played  a  good  trick  on  the 
clever  fox.” 

"I  am  glad,  too,”  said  Grandfather. 
"But  I  am  very  glad  that  a  rabbit  is  not 
so  clever  as  a  fox.  If  a  rabbit  were  as 
clever  as  a  fox,  my  smooth  sticks  would 
never  catch  him.” 

That  night  all  the  hunters  came  back 
to  the  pueblo. 

They  had  caught  so  many,  many  rabbits! 
There  were  more  than  enough  rabbits  for 
each  family  in  the  pueblo. 

In  every  house  a  big  pot  of  soup  was 
put  on  the  fire  to  cook.  The  children 
watched  the  pot  to  keep  the  soup  from 
burning. 

And  then,  oh  my,  what  a  feast  there 
was!  Everyone  had  all  the  food  he  could 
eat.  Everyone  was  happy! 
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The  Secret  Room 


In  every  pueblo  the  Indians  had  a  big 
secret  room.  It  was  a  room  under  the 
ground. 

The  warriors  and  the  chiefs  met  in  the 
secret  room  and  made  plans  if  they  were 
going  to  war.  The  secret  room  was  used 
for  dances,  too. 

One  day  there  was  going  to  be  a  dance 
in  Orange  Cloud’s  pueblo.  It  was  going 
to  be  a  Snake  Dance.  At  this  dance  the 
Indians  danced  with  live  snakes  in  their 
hands. 
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The  day  before  the  Snake  Dance,  Orange 
Cloud  and  her  mother  and  her  grandmother 
were  making  a  new  suit  for  Father.  He 
needed  it  for  the  Snake  Dance. 

Mother  used  animal  hides  for  the  suit. 
First  she  had  to  wash  the  hides  until  they 
were  as  white  as  snow.  Then  she  cut 
out  the  suit  and  sewed  it. 

"Now  I  shall  paint  the  suit  with  red 
and  blue  paint,”  said  Orange  Cloud. 

"I  have  beautiful  buttons  to  sew  on  the 
suit,”  said  Grandmother. 

"And  Father  will  wear  fine  bracelets,” 
said  Mother. 

As  Mother  and  Grandmother  and  little 
Orange  Cloud  were  working  on  the  suit, 
Father  came  into  the  room. 

"Father,  will  you  tell  us  a  story  while 
we  work?”  asked  Orange  Cloud. 

"I’ll  tell  you  about  a  boy  and  a  little 
green  snake,”  said  Father. 

This  is  Father’s  story. 
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The  Great  Present 

Little  Beaver  Boy  and  his  mother  lived 
in  a  big  pueblo.  They  were  very  poor. 
They  had  no  money,  and  their  clothes 
were  in  rags. 

One  day  Beaver  Boy  said,  "Mother,  I  am 
going  away  to  find  work  so  that  I  can  get 
some  new  clothes  for  you.” 

"Very  well,”  said  Mother. 
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So  Beaver  Boy  went  to  look  for  work. 
Soon  he  came  to  a  big  farm.  There  were 
many,  many  sheep  on  the  farm. 

Beaver  Boy  went  to  the  master  of  the 
farm  and  asked  him  if  he  needed  someone 
to  help  him. 

"I  want  another  man  to  take  care  of  my 
sheep,”  said  the  master.  "Do  you  know 
how  to  take  care  of  sheep?” 

"No,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Beaver  Boy. 

"Well,  my  men  will  teach  you  how  to 
take  care  of  sheep,”  said  the  master. 

So  the  master  and  Beaver  Boy  went  out 
to  the  fields  where  the  men  watched  the 
sheep. 

The  men  showed  Beaver  Boy  how  to 
take  care  of  the  sheep.  Beaver  Boy  took 
good  care  of  the  sheep,  and  he  liked  to 
work  for  the  master. 

Beaver  Boy  got  enough  money  for  his 
work  so  that  he  could  send  some  home  to 
his  mother. 
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One  day  while  Beaver  Boy  was  in  the 
fields  with  his  sheep,  a  fire  started  in  the 
woods.  He  heard  a  cry  and  ran  to  the 
woods. 

A  little  green  snake  was  going  round 
and  round.  She  could  not  find  her  way 
out  of  the  woods,  and  she  cried  and  cried. 

"Don’t  cry,  Little  Snake,”  said  Beaver 
Boy.  "I’ll  take  you  out  of  the  woods.” 

"Oh,  thank  you!”  said  the  snake. 

Beaver  Boy  put  the  little  green  snake 
in  his  pocket  and  carried  her  out  of  the 
woods. 


When  Beaver  Boy  and  the  snake  came 
out  of  the  woods,  the  snake  said,  "Beaver 
Boy,  I  live  in  the  hills.  I  wish  you  would 
go  there  with  me.” 

"But  I  cannot  leave  my  sheep,  Little 
Snake,”  said  Beaver  Boy. 

"It  is  not  a  long  way  from  here,”  said 
the  snake.  "It  takes  no  time  at  all  to 
get  there.” 

"All  right,  I’ll  go,”  said  Beaver  Boy. 

So  the  little  green  snake  and  Beaver 
Boy  went  to  the  hills.  When  they  reached 
a  big  rock,  they  went  into  a  hole.  The 
hole  was  the  snake’s  house. 

Then  the  snake  said  to  her  mother  and 
father,  "This  is  Beaver  Boy.  He  is  my 
friend. 

"There  was  a  big  fire  in  the  woods,  and 
Beaver  Boy  carried  me  out.  You  must 
give  him  a  great  present.” 

"What  shall  we  give  him?”  asked  Father 
Snake. 
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"Let  us  ask  him  what  he  would  like  to 
have,”  said  Mother  Snake. 

Then  Father  Snake  said,  "Beaver  Boy, 
we  have  lots  of  money  and  food  and  clothes. 
What  would  you  care  to  have?” 

"I  don’t  wish  for  money,  or  food,  or 
clothes,”  said  Beaver  Boy.  "There  is 
only  one  thing  that  I  wish  for.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  languages  of  all  animals.” 

"You  may  have  your  wish,”  said  Father 
Snake.  "You  shall  know  the  languages 
of  all  animals.” 

Beaver  Boy  thanked  Father  Snake  and 
Mother  Snake  and  Little  Snake  and  went 
back  to  his  sheep. 


Just  as  Beaver  Boy  got  back  to  his 
sheep,  two  blackbirds  flew  around  the 
field  and  then  sat  in  a  tree. 

One  blackbird  said  to  the  other,  "Oh, 
my!  I  wish  we  could  tell  the  little  boy 
that  he  will  find  money  near  the  rock 
where  the  black  sheep  is  standing. 

"He  does  not  know  our  language,  and 
so  the  boy  will  never  know  how  to  find  the 
money.” 

But  Beaver  Boy  did  know  just  what  the 
blackbirds  were  saying! 

So  he  ran  to  the  rock  where  the  black 
sheep  was  standing  and  began  to  dig  in 
the  dirt  with  his  hands.  Soon  he  found 
a  few  pieces  of  money,  and  so  he  was  sure 
that  he  had  found  the  right  place. 

When  Beaver  Boy  went  home  that 
evening,  he  put  a  stick  and  five  small 
rocks  on  the  spot  where  he  had  found  the 
money.  He  did  this  so  that  he  would 
know  the  place  again. 
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The  next  morning  Beaver  Boy  came 
with  a  shovel  to  dig  a  big  hole.  Dig,  dig, 
dig!  went  the  shovel.  And,  oh,  how  much 
money  Beaver  Boy  found! 

When  Beaver  Boy  was  through  with  his 
day’s  work,  Beaver  Boy  told  his  master 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  take  care  of  the 
sheep  any  more. 

He  told  his  master  about  the  little  green 
snake  and  the  present  and  the  blackbirds 
and  how  he  found  the  money. 

"Now  I  have  a  lot  of  money.  I  have 
enough  money  to  buy  a  big  farm  and  to 
build  a  beautiful  house,”  said  Beaver 
Boy. 

"There  will  be  many,  many  sheep  on 
my  farm,  and  I  will  give  work  to  all  the 
poor  boys.” 

"That  will  be  fine!”  said  the  master. 
"I  think  you  will  be  very  happy.” 

Then  Beaver  Boy  said  good-by  to  the 
master  and  went  away. 
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Before  very  long  Beaver  Boy  bought  a 
big  farm.  As  soon  as  his  beautiful  house 
was  ready,  Beaver  Boy  went  to  get  his 
mother. 

"Oh,  Mother!”  cried  Beaver  Boy.  "I 
want  you  to  come  with  me.  I  have  a  big 
surprise  for  you.” 

"What  is  it?”  asked  Mother. 

"I’ll  not  tell  you.  You  must  wait  until 
you  see  it,”  said  Beaver  Boy.  "Then  you 
will  really  be  surprised.” 
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When  Mother  saw  the  big  farm  and  the 
beautiful  house,  she  said,  "Oh,  Beaver 
Boy,  what  a  surprise  this  is!  I  am  so 
happy!” 

Then  Beaver  Boy  told  Mother  about  the 
little  green  snake  and  about  finding  the 
money. 

He  showed  Mother  the  room  he  had 
made  for  the  snake.  It  was  a  room  made 
of  rocks,  and  it  was  in  the  cellar. 

"This  is  where  the  little  green  snake 
will  sleep  when  she  comes  to  see  us,”  said 


And  this  is  the  end  of  the  story  that 
Father  told  Orange  Cloud. 
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Orange 

Cloud.  "Thank  you  for  telling  it. 

"Oh,  Father,  look!  Your  suit  is  ready. 
The  paint  has  dried,  and  the  buttons  are 
bright  and  shining.” 

"It  is  time  that  you  were  dressed  for  the 
Snake  Dance,”  said  Mother. 

When  Father  was  ready  to  leave  for  the 
Snake  Dance,  Orange  Cloud  and  Red 
Wood  went  with  him  as  far  as  the  porch. 

Orange  Cloud  and  Red  Wood  sat  in  the 
soft  evening  light,  watching  Father  leave 
the  pueblo  and  go  down  into  the  secret 
room. 
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The  following  list  contains  the  new  words  —  fifteen  in  num¬ 
ber —  occurring  in  Pueblo  Indian  Stories  if  Pueblo  Indian 
Stories  is  read  subsequent  to  Unit  Five  of  the  Second  Reader, 
We  Grow  Up. 

The  new  words  are  grouped  here  under  the  pages  on  which 
they  first  occur. 
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Where  TODAY’S  WORK-PLAY  BOOKS  are  in  use, 
Pueblo  Indian  Stories  may  be  read  upon  completion  of  page 
196  of  the  Second  Reader,  Friends  and  Workers. 


